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tempered with arsenic. Types characteristic of these areas, such 
as round tweezers and broad-shafted tumi knives, are generally 
devoid of tin. The types known also in the Inca region, such as 
triangular tweezers and slender-shafted knives, are generally of 
bronze even when the objects were found in the coastal or northern 
areas. The Incas helped to spread forms as well as bronze. Both 
copper and bronze were hardened by hammering, a process that for 
tools had some advantages over increasing the tin content, and would 
yield almost equal edges. Both in Peru and Argentina there is need 
for description of the forms and composition of metal objects found 
in positive association with pottery whose type or period is determin- 
able. 

Nordenskiold's studies combine accuracy with broad outlook to 
so unusual a degree as to render them fundamental in the develop- 
ment of the culture history of native South America. They are 
models of scientific method. 

A. L. Kroeber 

OCEANIA 

Proverbial Sayings of the Tongans. E. E. V. Coixocott and John 
Havea. Occasional Papers of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History, vol. 
vin, no. 3, pp. 1-154, 1922. 

The six hundred and thirty-three proverbial sayings marshalled 
between the covers of this paper afford an excellent example of the 
results which can be attained by careful and intensive work even 
among aborigines who for seventy years have been thoroughly 
Christianized. Fortunately for the enterprise, the European co- 
author has been in intimate contact with Tongans for several years 
and the Tongan co-author is one of the most progressive scholars 
of his nation. 

The authors introduce their subject with a number of brief sec- 
tions dealing with Tongan geography, the vexed question of orthog- 
raphy, selection of material, method of treatment, Tongan oratory, 
division of material, and lastly acknowledgments. 

The method of presentation and the division of material can 
not be improved upon. Each proverb is numbered for reference. 
It is given first in Tongan, then in pithy English, which, however, 
adheres to Tongan idiom so far as possible, yet not to such an extent 
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as to render the English ungrammatical and unintelligible. The 
proverbs are grouped under a series of headings which are worthy of 
listing as they make clear the importance of proverbs as a feature of 
Tongan culture. The headings are as follows: garden and farm; 
plants and trees; food (preparation; eating and drinking; presenting, 
begging, keeping food); doing of tasks, criticism; manufactures (cloth 
[tapa]; other manufactures); land creatures; birds; fish; fishing; shell- 
fish and shell-fishing; ships and sailing; climate and seasons; sea and 
coast; natural features of land; geographic locations; distinguished 
persons; legendary deities; religion; the person (clothing and adorn- 
ment; facial expression and gestures; personal appearance; physical 
defects; miscellaneous); home and compound; domestic relations 
(mother and child; adoption of children; miscellaneous); courtship 
and marriage; speech, boasting, jesting; disease and medicine; death 
and burial; wrong-doing; retribution; common people; chiefs; the Tui 
Kanokupolu; the Tui Tonga; kava; war; sports and games (lafo; 
heu lupe [pigeon snaring]; boxing, wrestling, cudgel play; velo fa and 
jika [dart throwing], fanifo [surf riding]; miscellaneous); dancing; 
unclassified proverbs. 

Under the heading "Division of Material" the authors mention a 
classified table of contents which unfortunately nowhere appears. 
Such a table of contents would have rounded out and given finish to an 
excellent body of material. 

The authors have committed one sin of omission, not a serious 
one, however. They were in a position to write a brief account of 
Tongan ethics on the basis of the proverbs and of their intimate 
knowledge of the Tongan people. Such an interpretation might 
well have been accompanied by a classification of the proverbs on an 
ethical basis, a classification which would have been without doubt 
a worthy complement of the authors' careful cultural grouping of the 
proverbs. 

E. W. Giitord 

A Contribution to Tongan Somatology. Louis R. Sullivan. Memoirs 
of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, vol. vm, no. 4. Hono- 
lulu, 1922. 27 pp. 

Until the recent publication by Doctor Sullivan of his admirable 
paper on Samoan somatology, there did not exist a single study of 
significant value on any living Polynesian people. In this second 



